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ABSTRACT 

Data were collected from elementary principals before 
and after their participation for a year in a beginning teacher 
internship program (BTIP) • Principals* expectations were compared 
with their actual experiences. Their attitudes amd views before the 
start of the year were compared with their attitudes arid views at the 
close of the year. The relationships among principal, mentor, and 
beginning teacher were explored. Near the beginning and the end of 
their first year of wor)cing in the BTIP, 84 principals (70%) 
completed instruments that coll.ected their expectations/experiences, 
attitudes, and views of BTIP. Analysis of the data from the 
questionnaires suggested that intern-mentor programs have mostly 
positive impacts on beginning teachers. Principals confirmed that 
student teaching was important to beginning teachers and teacher 
preparation programs should provide courses that can help beginning 
teachers learn how to manage class discipline and motivate students. 
Principals reported that beginning teachers adjusted more readily to 
teaching responsibility than the principals had expected, amd that 
teachers and mentors readily discussed areas of concern with less 
embarrassment or breaches of confidentiality than principals had 
expected. (JD) 
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Principals' Judgments ol Experiences with Beginning Teacher Intemsliip Program 
by Linda H. Chiang, Ball State University, Munde, Indiana 
James McElhinney, Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 

Introduction 

Indiana started a Beginning Teacher Internship Program (BTIP) in 1988-1989 
to help beginning teachers to adjust quickly and effectively with the teaddng 
environment and to increase their skills in teaching strategies. Specific 
responsibilities for principals as they supervised new teachers and their assigned 
mentor-teachers were an important component of the BTIP. 

Responsibilities of principals as required in the Indiana Internship Rule 
included a) assist beginning teachers in the performance of their duties; 
b) evaluate the performance of beginning teachers; and c)decide whether to 
recommend them for certification(Beginning Teacher Internship Program 
Handbook, 1988). 

Many studies provide models and outline principals' responsibilities in 
induction programs for beginning teachers (Ruling- Austin & Emnier, 1985). The 
models and statements of responsibilities in the literature focus on topics other than 
the expectations, attitudes, and views of principals as these principals participated in 
beginning teacher and mentor programs. 

Purpose of the Study 

Will there be significant differenced between the expected and actual 
experiences of principals who supervised beginning elementary teachers? Data were 
collected from principals before and after their participation for a year in the 
Beginning Teacher Internship Program. Principals' expectations were compared 
with their actual experiences. Their attitudes and their views before the start of the 
year were compared with their attitudes and views at the close of the year. 

Literature Review 

Mentoring has been practiced for a long time. The term derives from the 
Greek mythology. Odysseus's asked his friend Mentor to direct and guide 
Telemachus his son for twenty years. In the 1960's and 1970's, business and industry 
touted mentoring as an indispensable helping hand by which one would be pulled 
up the corporate ladder. In the 1980's writers in education began to use the term 
(Shute, & et al. 1989). Teachers mentoring teachers was identified as one effective 
method of staff development (Ishler & Kester, 1987). 

Applegate (1987) confirmed that principals were rarely involved in selection 
of teachers but assimied major responsibility for supervising those who are selected 
CO teach. 

In the academic year, 1989, the Beginning teacher Internship Program was 
instituted state-wide in Indiana. The relationships among principal, mentor, and 
beginning teacher can be seen as the following figure: 
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Population and Methodology 

Near the beginnuig and the end of their first year of working in the VHP, 
eighty-four elementary principals completed Principals Questionnaire instruments 
(return rate 70%) that collected their expectations/experiences, attitudes, and views 
of BTIP. 

Changes in principals' responses from the start to the end of their first year's 
experiences with BTIP were cpmpared using a t test at a .05 alpha level of confidence. 
Open-ended questions were interpreted using descriptive methods. 

The instruments used in this study were designed by tliie researchers 
specifically for use in this study and modified by a jury of four prolfessional experts. 
These instruments were designed to determine the elementary ..prindpajs' 
expectations/experiences, attitudes, and views of experiences connected with BTIP 
for the academic year of 1989. 

Findings 

At the end of the year, two experiences of principals were more positive than 
they had expected at the beginning of the year. Principals reported that beginning 
teachers actually adjusted more readily to teaching responsibility than principals had 
expected. Teachers and mentors more readily discussed areas of concern and with 
less embarrassment or breaches of confidentiality than principals had expected. 

At the end of the year, principals agreed that their experiences had 
contradicted their expectations in three areas. Meetings between mentors and 
beginning teachers to provide opportunities for mentors to assist beginning teachers 
with problems were less successful than principals had expected. Teachers and 
mentors experienced less professional growth than principals expected. Help from 
mentors contributed less to beginning teacher effectiveness than principals expected 
(see Table 1). 



Tablet 

Actual 1fiiperi>nM!« at flw End of Hw Year by Elgmttittiy IMnii!!^ 



Variable N M1/M2 Sb.1/2 

I. INFORMED ABOUT BTIP 75 4^5/4^1 0.79/^ 

2.ADJUSTT0TEACaiING 75 3^/4.08 052 /.69 
RESPONSIBILITY 

3.SHARE INFORMATION W/ 76 4.11/4.05 0.67/.d5 
MENTOR 

4.DEVEL0PC0LLEGIAL 76 4.07/4.07 0.74/.90 
RELATIONSHIP W/ MENTOR 

5.SHARE,PR0FESSI0NAL 75 3.96/3.83 0.78/.74 
STRENvTraS W/ MENTOR 

65HAREFROFESSIONAL 76 3.70/3.71 0.75 /.73 
UMTTATIOKS W/ MENTOR 

7.CREATE RELATIONSHIP W/76 357/3.99 0.79/.77 
MENTOR TO DISCUSS CONCERN 

SJ^IEETINGS FOR MENTOR t076 433/4.13 058/.62 
ASSIST PROBLEM SOLVING 

9. WORKW/MENTORTOWARD75 4.03/4.05 057/.61 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

10. EXPERIENCE PROFESSIONAL75 4.28/3.91 0.67/.77 
GROWTH W/ MENTOR ^ 

II. IMPR0VE SELF CONCEPT 74 4.04/3.91 0.65/.71 

12. BEC0ME MORE EFFECTIVE 74 422/3.93 0.67/58 
HELPED BY MENTOR 

13. BEC0ME MORE EFFECTIVE 8 3.00/3.13 0.76/1.25 
HELPED BY ADVISOR 



LTestProb 

.738 

.015* 

590 

1.00 

.199 

.896 

<.001» 

.021»' 

.765 

<.001» 

.175 
.003* 

.685 



Note: Ml stands for BegimdngKiean. M2 stands for Ending Mean. 

SD 1 stands for Beginning Standard Deviation. SD 2 stands for Ending Standard Deviation. 

iTest Frpb means jnobability that theJt test of differences in scores was statistically significant. 

Means Were measured on a 5-point scale. 

* Significant at p< .05 




Iluree attitudes of principals were mpr||j^ti^%|| 
the beginning:of the year., I^cip.9ls''Sti:o^^ 
with -beginning 'teacher$^:person{d jixes'^n^^p 

agi«3d^supportive:prkdpal8XW;-4p'li^i^ - 
performance than they had thou^t^j^^^p^|||^^^^^^^j^^i§]^^ 
teaching had less value in preparihg^Wi^eis^M^^^^^lllu^ . 

expected. - , - .■■ imMi?f^^^'^&^^m^-:^m^ ~ 

Four attitudes of prindpals were less^pbsittye^flw^ 
Principals omduded that giving serious cohsidefafio^Ltdinew'ide^ 
necessary for maximimi success of both meiitdlsimd^ ■ 
principals had earlier judged. Principals hadi}U(^^ 
teaching strategies would-nudce^begimdng l^d|f^^^ 
concluded tiiis was not so. Command of ati^lljr^^o^^ 
increase confidence and self-esteem of beg^rp^g|^i^(^^^ 
Supportive relationships witii other teachm did jip^^ p^ilve (Si^^M^ jK^^ 
begiiming teachei^ as prindp'als had judgedCsee 1^^ T , 
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Tablel 

CompariioMof Mm« Setatt of Atf to^ iitt^ of fh^ vrttft S«it#a iniF 

Attitttdta ittheEndofihtVtifr;tyBUmmt«yf^ 



N 

Variable 


M1/M2 


;SD 

ili 


Frab. 


14.CONSIDERATION TO NEW 
IDEAS 74 


431/373 


0.64/.73 


<X)01» 


15. MENTX)R SHOULD NOT INTERFERE 
BT PERSONAL LIFE 75 


404/137 


0.94/56 


<.001» 


16.LEARNING STRATEGIES MAKE BT 
MORE CONHDENT " 73 


4.27/ 4j01 


053/57 


.002» 


17. SUPPORTIVE PRINCIPAL CAN DO 
UTrti TO IMPROVE BTS 
PERFORMANCE 75 


1J3/352 


0.42/.74 ' 


<.001» 


18. WIDE RANGE OF TEACHING STRATEGIES 
INCREASE BTS SELF-ESTEEM 75 


437/391 


Oj66/.62 


.001» 


19. SUPPORTIVE RELATIONSHIP W/OTHER 
TEACHERS POSITIVE IN 
BTS TEACHING 75 . . 


4^0/4.24 


049/.46 


<.001» 


M.BT'S STUDENT TEACHING HAS 
LTITLE VALUE _ 75 


\so/m 


035/ljqO, 


.038* 


21. BTS METHODS COURSES AT THE 
UNIVEROTYHAVE GREAT 
VALUE TO BT 73 


3.11/3.16 




.645 


22. BT BECOME MORE EFFECTIVE W/HELP FROM 
TEACHER OTHER THAN MENTOR75 3.31/3.60 




.081 


23. ALL NEW TEACHERS IN INDIANA 
WOULD PRORT IN BTIP 75 


3.44/357 


isa/iM ^ 


357 



Note: BT stands for 6eg;inning Teacher. 



M 1 stands for Beginiting Mean« M2 stands for Ending Mean. 

LTest Prob means iffx>bability ttuit itest of differences in scores was statisticaliy significant. 
Means were measured on a 5 point scale. 
• Significant at p< .05 



There were no significant changes in principals' views from before to the end 
of the year. Principals' reported views of BTBP included a) classroom management 
and discipline were the most difficult teaching responsibilities for begixining 
teachers (pre N^^Sl; post N=47); b) meeting for beginning teachers with mentors 
twice a week would be appropiiate (pre Na48; post N»32);' c) assistance that 
beginning teachers needed the most were classroom management and discipline(pre 
N=61; post N-39); d) the seminar was of most benefit to b^inning teachers was on 
providing feedback for students (pre N»59; post N^dS); and e) principals judged one 
area they have most need was communication with beginning teachers in 
constructive ways (pre N=36; post N=21). 

Principals gave positive responses when asked to suggest changes they would 
make if they were in charge of the Beginning Teacher Internship Program. 
Suggested changes included: Provide time for mentors, teachers and principals to 
communicate (N=ll); provide training for all involved (N=7); pay the principals, 
pay more to the mentors, and pay for substitutes in order for mentors and beginning 
teachers to observe each other (N=3); and reduce the paper work (N=2)- 

Overall, principals reported positive feelings about the BTIP (pre N=97; post 
N=76). Principals suggested that: a) both pre-service and in<*service training are 
necessary for interns, b) principa]"^ can pick mentors, c) pay the principals or let the 
mentors assume more evaluation responsibilities, and d)every participant should be 
trained at the same time. 

Conclusions and Suggestions 

Analysis of data from the principals questionnaire suggested intern-mentor^ 
programs have mostly positive impacts on beginning teachers. Principals reported a 
persistence view of Beginning Teacher Internship Program before and after 
participating BTIP for a year. Principals confirmed that student teaching was 
important to beginning teachers and teacher preparation institute should provide 
courses which can help beginning teachers learn how to manage class disciplines 
and motivate students. 

In one interesting finding, two principals reported ''principals need mentors 
too". Providing necessary training for principals might increase the effectiveness of 
mentoring programs. Another interesting finding is principals did not perceived 
relationships between mentors and beginning teachers made a positive difference in 
beginning teachers teaching. Supportive principals can do little to improve 
beginning teachers performance. More involvement of principals and other 
administrative support should be considered to improve mentoring programs. 

There were many useful ways in which principals helped beginning teachers. 
This study yielded some significant differences in principals' perceptions and 
attitudes. Since mentoring programs are mandated in many states, the researchers 
based on this study suggest the following recommendations in implementing 
mentoring. 

1. Principals should be appropriately reimbursed for their efforts in order to 
encourage more effective participation with mentors and beginning teachers. 
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2. Principals should be given feorojjgh.prppi^^ 
from the literature pertinent to teiidi^ icl^i^opin^^ 
concerns, effective teachings adult^iof^sionaliae^dppm<mt>''andj]ii^^^ 
api^aisal. , ■ 

3. ^^ ■ 

folip>ving: 





This includes: being redistic about a^^^^n|f^^)^^^an|idj^itt| 
teacherS/ and being visible during the -fost i^ 

teachers. ''^ - ^''"''^^■'i-'^'^-'-p' 

5. Principals should be well informed of ment<p:big|pro^ Provide Vetorw: 

principals as mentore for prindpalsii^ &(^i|j^n^^^ ' ' v ; r;:<\^§; j ' 
Mentoring can be very effective if dpin^ ap^p^l^y. I^dpjds u|^e?^i^- 
in schools. More principals' Snvolvementand comi^^^ 
programs can help beginning teachers to remaihiim^e^api^ 
Further, mentorinfr can increase the efifectiveness of oi^ehtation to teacIAn^^ 
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